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had recovered from the shock of it, Ausonius would no doubt 
have gone back to his phrases again and been quite as happy 
as before, so long as he remained unmolested. Few men have 
been so fortunate. He had a long and pleasant life, he*was 
famous in his own time, he was famous for a long time after- 
wards, indeed, it is scarcely a century since he ceased to be 
generally read. He was one of those poets, who though cer- 
tainly second rate possessed the rare gift of inspiring greater 
minds than his own.. We cannot afford to ignore the man who 
suggested Herrick's ' Gather ye rose buds while ye may ' and 
many another charming bit of verse by which the first three 
centuries of modern literature are remembered. 



Kirby Flower Smith. 



John* Hopkins University. 



Syria as a Roman Province. By E. S. Bouchier. Pp. I-XI, 
1-304. Plate of Coins. Map. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 191 6. 

The reviser of Arnold's " Roman System of Provincial 
Administration " has again laid scholars under obligation by 
a specialized study of a Roman province. " Syria as a Roman 
Province " has the same general characteristics as the pre- 
ceding volumes, " Life and Letters in Roman Africa " and 
" Spain under the Roman Empire ". All three are informing, 
learned, and unassuming. We are fortunate to have them 
so well done in English. 

The first chapter on the peoples and national characteristics 
of Syria and the second on the history and constitution of the 
province to the Antonine age, pass the subject in rapid review. 
The more detailed treatment of the succeeding chapters affords 
a better illustration of Mr. Bouchier's special fitness for this 
work, which has grown out of his apprenticeship on Arnold's 
book. The chapters on Antioch and Palmyra will interesfthe 
general reader. The Syrian dynasties at Rome (Chapter IV) 
find their proper setting in this volume, and Elagabalus ap- 
pears here less a monster of iniquity than his biographers are 
accustomed to make him. Berytus, Damascus, Apamea, and 
other chief cities of Syria take on new interest and fall more 
into the scheme of things in the hands of Mr. Bouchier. The 
economic side is not neglected, but the chapters on the culture 
of the province, its literature, religion, architecture and the 
arts, occupying the last hundred pages of the book, are, perhaps 
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the most valuable part. Literature flourished from the Seleucid 
age to Procopius, a period of eight hundred years. Many 
names familiar in the history of Greek as well as Latin litera- 
ture are met: Cicero's friend, the poet Archias, was born at 
Antioch; the historian Posidonius, a name to conjure with in 
Roman historiography, comes from Apamea ; Nicolaus of Da- 
mascus is valuable to students interested in Julius and Augustus 
Caesar; the Jewish historian Josephus, born at Jerusalem, is 
the " principal authority for Syrian history under the early 
empire"; Lucian was a Syrian, as he proudly maintains, pro- 
testing almost too much ; Ammianus Marcellinus was a native 
of Antioch. There is a Syrian influence in Latin literature, but 
this is not so important as the African or Spanish element, for 
not Latin but Greek was the language of literary men in the 
province of Syria. The religion of Syria, which is treated in 
chapter XI, was not always free from debauchery ; even after 
the adoption of Christianity, it was superstitious and full of 
Oriental love of ritual and magic. The chapter on architecture 
and the arts could hardly have been written without the report 
of the Princeton expedition ( 1904) . Greek influence is stronger 
than Roman in the arts, as in language and literature, but Syrian 
architects prefer Oriental ornamentation and in the " Arab parts 
of Syria Oriental features are more pronounced". Elaborate 
figures of birds and animals and favorite plants are frequent. 
" At Shakka is a rare example of the grotesque in Syrian sculp- 
ture, fat human figures and birds with abnormally long legs." 
Septimus for Septimius is found on p. 108 1. 10. An occa- 
sional uncomfortable sentence, e. g. p. 265, last sentence in 
second pargraph, and p. 273, bottom, calls for revision, but to 
carp at such details is very ungrateful. 

M. S. Slaughter. 

University of Wisconsin. 



Lucrece, De la Nature, livre quatrieme, par Alfred Ernout. 
Paris, Klincksieck, 1916. 

This edition of Book IV of the De Rerum Natura, with 
French version, introduction, and linguistic and interpretative 
comment, offers much that will be found of value to students — 
whatever their native idiom — of a particularly difficult portion 
of Lucretius. M. Ernout has apparently sought to present to 
readers interested in matters literary and philosophical a com- 
pact and usable Fourth Book, — with success, at least so far as 
touches the translation. Whether his notes are not, for this 
purpose, overloaded with linguistics is perhaps debatable. 

A sane and straightforward but rather uninspired introduc- 
tion gives, with a statement of the place of Book IV in the entire 



